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L—THE UNITED STATES, BRITAIN AND THE SHANGHAI 
QUESTION. 


N his letter of February 24th to the Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, Mr. Stimson drew attention 
to certain aspects of the conflict between China and Japan 

which had not received notice in previous statements of policy either 
by the United States or British Governments. ‘ You have asked 
my opinion,’ he said, “‘ whether, as has been sometimes recently 
suggested, present conditions in China have in any way indicated 
that the so-called Nine-Power Treaty has become inapplicable or 
ineffective or rightly in need of modification, and, if so, what I 
considered should be the policy of this Government,’ and in reply 
the Secretary of State explained that policy in terms which are 
worth placing on record. The Treaty, he said, “forms the legal 
basis upon which now rests the Open-Door policy towards China ”’ ; 
prior to 1921 this policy had rested only upon informal commitments 
made by various Powers, but at Washington it was “ crystallized 
into the so-called Nine-Power Treaty, which gave definition and 
precision to the principles upon which the policy rested.’ It was 
known at the time that China would require many years of both 
economic and political effort before she could develop the free 
institutions of a self-governing republic, and the Treaty was thus a 
covenant of self-denial among the various Powers in renunciation of 
any policy of aggression which might interfere with that development. 
Remembering, then, that Japan had hinted that the Nine-Power 
Treaty might possibly need revision, Mr. Stimson continued— 

“ It must be remembered also that this treaty was one of several treaties 
and agreements entered into at the Washington Conference by the various 
Powers concerned, all of which were inter-related and inter-dependent. 
No one of these treaties can be disregarded without disturbing the general 
understanding and equilibrium which were intended to be accomplished 
and effected by the group of agreements arrived at in their entirety. The 
Washington Conference was essentially a disarmament conference, aimed 
to promote the possibility of peace in the world, not only through the 
cessation of competition in naval armament, but also by the solution of 
various other disturbing problems which threatened the peace of the world, 
particularly in the Far East. These problems were all inter-related. 
The willingness of the American Government to surrender its then com- 
manding lead in battleship construction, and to leave its position at Guam 
and in the Philippines without further fortification, was predicated upon, 
among other things, the self-denying covenants contained in the Nine- 
Power Treaty, which assured the nations of the world not only of an 
equal opportunity for their Eastern trade, but also against the military 
aggrandisement of any other Power at the expense of China. One 
cannot discuss the possibility of modifying or abrogating these provisions 
of the Nine-Power Treaty without considering at the same time the other 
promises upon which they were really dependent.” 
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The Kellogg Treaty and the Nine-Power Treaty, though ind. 
pendent, also had the same aim of “aligning the conscience and 
public opinion of the world in favour of a system of orderly develop. 
ment by the law of nations,” and a programme for the protection 
of China from outside aggression was an essential part of any 
such development ; but with regard to events in Manchuria and 
Shanghai, 

“It is clear beyond peradventure that a situation has developed which 
cannot under any circumstances be reconciled with the obligations of the 
covenants of these two treaties, and that if the treaties had been faithfully 
observed such a situation could not have arisen.” 

The view of the American Government was that there was no 
reason for abandoning the principles embodied in these Treaties, 
and no evidence had been produced to indicate that due compliance 
with them would have interfered with the adequate protection of 
the legitimate rights in China of the signatories and their nationals. 


In conclusion, the Secretary of State referred to the warning, 
given in his Note of January 7th, that the administration would 
not recognise any situation, treaty or agreement entered into by 
the Chinese or Japanese Governments in violation of treaties, and 
said that, 

“if a similar decision should be reached and a similar position taken 
by the other Governments of the world, a caveat will be placed upon such 
action which, we believe, will effectively bar the legality hereafter of any 
title or right sought to be obtained by pressure or treaty violation, and 
which, as has been shown by history in the past, will eventually lead to the 
restoration to China of the rights and titles of which she has been deprived.” 
This letter, taken in conjunction with the Note of January 7th, 

sets out in clear terms the principles guiding American policy in the 
Far East, but it may be useful to add a few lines in the form of inter- 
pretation of the January Note given out by the State Department on 
January 8th. It was then explained that there was no desire to intrude 
into any settlement which Japan might make in respect of her rights 
in Manchuria, but that first, ‘‘ nothing in that settlement must impair 
our rights or our citizens’ rights in China as these are set out in the 
original announcement of the Open Door Policy in 1899, and in the 
Nine-Power Treaty which embodies this policy, and secondly, that 
settlement should not be achieved by violations of the methods agreed 
upon in the Kellogg Treaty. That is the substance of the position 
we have taken up.’ One final point should be added. On 
February 8th the State Department let it be known that any move 
to establish demilitarised zones round the principal trading ports oi 
China would be regarded as re-opening the question of the partition 
of the country and would be opposed by the Government. 


The British Government’s policy has been criticised as less well: 
defined than that of America, but a reference to the statements made 
in Parliament and at Geneva by the Foreign Secretary shows that 
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certain principles actuating the Government stand out clearly. These 
may be summarised shortly as :— 
The duty and necessity of protecting British lives and property ; 
The maintenance of the “‘ open door ”’ in respect of trade ; 
The avoidance of sanctions ; 
The desirability of bringing the contending parties together 
in an effort to reach an agreed solution ; 
teadiness to collaborate in any moves calculated to end the 
dispute, such as by the establishment of neutral zones. 

Sir John Simon pointed out, in his statement in the Commons on 
November 30th regarding Manchuria, that the method of procedure 
favoured by the Government is to concentrate on finding a solution by 
conciliation, which is, after all, the principle underlying the Covenant 
of the League, while the machinery contemplated therein rests on the 
basis of collective action. On other occasions, notably in Parliament 
on February 22nd, he has emphasised the fact that the Government 
will ‘‘ direct the full influence of Britain, in conjunction with other 
Powers, whether members of the League or not, to support the moral 
authority of the League of Nations,’ and he continued, “‘ I say it on 
behalf of the British Government .. . that it is only by affirming 
with boldness and sincerity the principles of the League that we shall 
find the best means of restoring peace.” 

British interests in the Far East were, he said, summed up in 
the words “‘ Peace and Trade.’’ They had, of course, made arrange- 
ments for the safety of life and property in the Settlement, but this 
was far from being the full extent of their duties, which was to use 
their influence in the best way to get the fighting stopped. The 
questions at issue were, however, before the League, and must be 


» left to the League. To quote Sir John Simon’s words :— 


‘I am quite aware that in some quarters there is a desire, as is only 
natural, to discuss other aspects of this matter, and apportion blame, but 
[ must point out what is really the nature of the duty which the League 
of Nations has been called upon to discharge. This dispute has been 
brought before the Council and before the Assembly, and the duty of the 
League is to collect as rapidly as possible all the information, and to hear 
both sides. As I have already said, and must repeat, it would be quite 
improper for anyone to attempt to pronounce a partial or interim judgment 
in a matter where everything depends on the report which will have to be 
made by the League of Nations being recognised on both sides as 
proceeding from a complete sense of impartiality.” 


It may also be of interest to recall that the British Government 


_ identified itself closely with the five proposals put forward on February 


2nd, after consultation with the U.S. Government and in which the 
French and Italian Governments concurred. They provided for the 
cessation of all acts of violence on both sides, cessation of mobilisation 
or further preparation for hostilities, withdrawal of the troops of 
both sides from all points of contact, the establishment of a neutral 
zone, to be policed by neutrals, and the opening of negotiations 
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to settle all questions outstanding, in accordance with the spiri 
of the Kellogg Treaty and the League resolution of December 10th, 
Unfortunately, however, the Japanese refused to accept the second 
and last of these proposals. 

Another point which has been the subject of questions in Parliamen; 
and elsewhere is connected with the neutral status of the International 
Settlement. The British Government’s position is that it does 
not approve of the use of the Settlement except for purely defensive 
purposes, but it has no statutory right to protest against the action 
of the Japanese in, for example, landing their troops within the 
Settlement boundaries. Mr. Baldwin put the position accurately 
when he said, on February 9th, that the Government had “ on three 
occasions made it clear to the Japanese Government that they could 
not approve of the use of the Settlement except for defensive purposes, 
and the rdle of the British forces is strictly confined to the defence 
of the Settlement.’’ In other words, British troops would not be 
used “‘to prevent any approach to the Japanese base by Chinese 
forces in their efforts to repel Japanese attacks,’ as Mr. Lansbury 
put it, unless the movements of the Chinese involved crossing the 
boundaries of the Settlement. As Mr. Baldwin pointed out, there 
is no separate section of the Settlement which can be regarded as the 
Japanese portion, and it is, therefore, extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to make a strict demarcation. It was for this reason, 
he said, that special efforts were being made to establish a neutral 
zone. The fact is that all that the Settlement authorities can do 
is to endeavour to prevent any fighting within the boundaries, and 
with that aim in view to exclude the Chinese troops. It cannot 
adopt the same attitude towards Japanese troops, however, as they 
are in the Settlement by the same right as those of Great Britain, 
America, or any of the other Powers, and the fact that this gives 
the appearance of a departure from strict neutrality is unfortunate 
but inevitable. 

One further statement by Sir John Simon may be mentioned. 
In reply to questions on February 17th as to whether the Goveri- 
ment would approach the Governments of the United States, France, 
Germany and Italy with a view to taking concerted action against 
Japan as guilty of aggression, he said, “‘ No. The present situation in 
the Far East is before the League, of which the Government is @ 
member, and it will continue to act in close collaboration with the 
Powers there represented and with the Government ef the Unite: 
States.’’ In rely to a further question as to whether he was satisfied 
that the League was doing anything effective in the matter, he made 
the rejoinder, “‘I am quite sure that it is doing its best.” 
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Il.—A NOTE ON SHANGHAI. 


SHANGHAI is not only the greatest port and commercial 
centre in China; it is also by far the largest industrial city, 
and of its three million or more inhabitants, over 300,000 are 
employed in its cotton mills, silk filatures and other factories. Of 
its 50,000 foreign residents, who represent 50 different countries, 
rather over half live in the International Settlement, one quarter 
in the French Concession, and the remainder, who number about 
10,000, in the Chinese Municipal area. Of these foreign residents 
over 20,000 are Japanese,(') 8,500 British, 7,400 Russian and 
3,150 American, while France and Germany are represented by 
about 1,450 each. Finally, of the Chinese population nearly one 
million live inside the International Settlement. 

The port was opened to foreign trade in 1843,(?) and two years 
later the foundation of the International Settlement was laid by 
the conclusion of an arrangement between the British Consul and 
the Taotai, the Intendant of Circuit and Superintendent of Customs. 
This arrangement, embodied in regulations adopted on November 29th, 
i845, was merely one granting foreigners the right to lease land in 
a certain specified area, and there was no question of obtaining from 
the Chinese Government a “ concession,” or area of land to serve 
as a site for the trading establishments or residences of foreigners, 
as was done at Canton, Tientsin and Hankow. The agreement 
concluded simply provided for the setting apart of an area in which 
sritish subjects might acquire land from Chinese owners, and it was 
uranged that a British purchaser, as soon as he had come to terms 
with the owner, should report his agreement to the British Consul, 
who, in turn, reported it to the Taotai. The latter would then 
issue to the British purchaser, through the Consul, a title in the 
form of a perpetual lease, under which a small annual rent was 
reserved for payment to the Chinese Government, the theory being 
that, as all land belonged to the Emperor, there could be no out-and- 
out sale to a foreigner, and foreigners must, therefore, be content to 
be lessees. 

The Settlement was at first regarded as British, and all land 
transactions had to be registered at the British Consulate, but the 
maintenance of this position was not insisted upon, and the right 
of other foreigners to acquire land within the area was recognised, 
while each foreign Consul, besides exercising jurisdiction over his 
own nationals, took part in the general supervision of Settlement 
affairs. An American and a French Settlement were established 
on similar terms during the following few years, but the former 


(1) Since the outbreak of the present conflict many thousand Japanese have left the 
city for Japan. 
(2) By the Treaty of Nanking, signed on August 29th, 1842. 
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was amalgamated with that of Great Britain in 1863. A plan for 
amalgamating the French Settlement with the other two was agreed 
upon by the local representatives, but was not accepted by the 
French Government, which retained special jurisdiction over the 
area and established for it a separate system of municipal administra. 
tion. It has been referred to as the French Concession ever since, 
though the agreement with the Chinese authorities was similar to 
that concluded by the British Consul, and no “ concession ’’ area 
was leased by the Chinese to the French Government. 

The International Settlement began with an area of 138 acres, 
which was increased to 470 acres as early as 1848. By 1893, the 
addition of the American area and other fresh delimitations brought 
it up to 1,780 acres, and additions since have resulted in the total 
area amounting to 5,583 acres. Including the French Concession, 
of 2,525 acres, the total area is now 12°66 square miles. 

The settlement was originally intended to be reserved for foreigners ; 
the land was to be gradually acquired by them and no Chinese were 
expected to reside within its limits, except those who kept shops for 
the purpose of supplying the foreign residents, and those who worked 
as servants. It is interesting to note that the circumstance which 
was responsible for the disappearance of this restriction was the 
insecurity of life in the surrounding areas, which, as early as 1853, 
led to 20,000 Chinese taking refuge in the Settlement when the Chinese 
City was captured by the rebels in the Taiping rebellion. It is also 
of interest to recall that the presence of the armies, both of the 
Emperor and of the rebels, being considered a menace to the safety 
of the Settlement, the British Consul, in 1854, sent a message to the 
Commander of the Imperial forces demanding the immediate removal 
of his camp to a site at a safe distance from the Settlement. The 
request not being complied with, a party of sailors and marines from 
British and American warships, assisted by local volunteers, attacked 
the camp and compelled the Chinese to move to the south side of the 
city. Again, in 1860 and 1862, British and French forces assisted 
the Chinese Imperial forces to beat off an attack by the Taiping, 
and the disturbed conditions in the surrounding countryside resulted 
in refugees coming into the Settlement in thousands—in fact by 1862 
the Chinese population was estimated to number half a million, thoug) 
the majority left again when the Rebellion came to an end two yeals 
later. 

The danger to which the Settlement was exposed at that time 
was the origin of two developments of a particularly important 
character; in the first place it revealed to the inhabitants their 
weakness so long as they remained an unorganised community 
consisting of groups of foreigners belonging to different nations, 
each living under their own laws and subject to the jurisdiction of 
their own Consuls. To quote the Feetham Report: ‘‘ They found 
themselves in need both of organised provision for protection against 
dangers from without, and of improved machinery for purposes of 
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internal administration, but before these needs could be effectively 
met it was necessary for the community to acquire some degree of 
unity under a constitution which would be accepted as binding on all 
its members.”’ Steps were accordingly taken to form the nucleus of an 
administration by the appointment, by the British Consul, of a small 
Committee of three merchants, who dealt with matters concerning 
roads and jetties, and by the institution of a system of election for a 
representative body, which subsequently developed into the Municipal 
Council of to-day. A police force was organised at the same time. 
In the second place, as experience showed that the Chinese 
Government was either unable or unwilling to assume responsibility 
for the protection of the residents of the Settlement, the latter took 
it upon themselves to organise and conduct their own defence, and to 
declare the area neutral ground. There was no International Law 
which could lend its sanction to such a position, involving, as it did, 
the assumption by the residents of the responsibility of an armed 
neutrality, but, as the British Consul stated at the time: “ It was 
based on an obvious necessity under the law of self-preservation.”’ 
As was also pointed out at the time, when civil war was being waged 
at the very door of the Settlement and no authority existed, there 
were but two courses open to the residents: either to evacuate the 
city and leave it to the merey of the contending armies, with all the 
moral and material loss this would involve, or to remain, and with 
such military means as were at hand to defend themselves and their 
possessions from all aggression, and to do this it was necessary to 
declare the Settlement neutral ground. The prolongation of the civil 
war made it necessary to adopt further measures to regularise the 
position and consolidate the organisation of the life of the Settlement. 
Legally, the Consuls had no power to order the employment, even for 
self-defence, of the forces of the Governments which they represented. 
sy the terms of the Treaty of Nanking they could not take measures 
which involved occupying Chinese territory without the assent of the 
Chinese Government, nor had they undertaken by Treaty to protect 
their subjects on shore in Chinese territory. Once they had taken it 
upon themselves to do so, however, it was soon evident that the first 
necessity of security for the future was the constitution of a 
municipal body which could give sanction to measures of resistance, 
and the organisation of a police force capable of maintaining order. 
Thus was developed a special doctrine as to rights which, by virtue 
of its unique political status, the Settlement community should be 
deemed to possess. These rights may be summarised under the three 
heads of self-defence, armed neutrality, and exclusion of Chinese 
armed forces, and to all of them the Settlement as a corporate body 
has made good its claim. As regards the second point, the attitude 
of neutrality has been consistently maintained, even at the risk of 
collision with forces owing allegiance to the Government recognised 
for the time being by the Powers as the Government of China, and the 
Municipal Council has not hesitated to call in assistance from foreign 
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Powers for the purpose of protection against aggression from no 
matter what quarter. As to the exclusion of Chinese troops, the 
Chinese authorities have been invited to recognise the right of the 
Settlement in this respect, and have, in practice, recognised it ever 
since the events of 1852-3. At the same time the events of the past 
month have shown how difficult it is to carry this theory into effect 
when one of the members of the Settlement community is a belligerent, 
There is no separate Japanese section of the Settlement, and in the 
absence of any statutory provision for its neutrality it is impossible to 
interfere with the Japanese when using it as a base for their forces, as 
in the present operations. The result of this is that the Settlement has 
been accused of taking sides with Japan. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that on February 15th the Municipal Council issued 
the considered opinion of its Director-General, himself a lawyer, to 
the effect that the Settlement enjoys only a qualified neutrality for 
defensive purposes, and that the Council is, therefore, not responsible 
for the disposition of the defence of the Settlement. This was 
understood in Shanghai to mean that the Council could not go much 
beyond friendly remonstrance with the Japanese for their use of the 
Settlement as a base of operations. 

The above must serve as a short introduction to the question of the 
position and status of the Settlement. It should be added, however, 
that a recent and important development in the organisation of this 
self-contained community is the admission ef Chinese members to a 
share in the administration. In 1920 a Chinese Advisory Committee 
was appointed and a Chinese Ratepayers’ Association was formed. In 
1926 the Ratepayers’ Meeting adopted a resolution approving the 
addition of three Chinese members to the Municipal Council and they 
took their seats for the first time in April, 1928; while in May, 1930, 
their number was increased to five. In 1927, the Municipality o! 
Greater Shanghai was established, and a mayor appointed who was 
a Chinese, and in that year and in 1930 new Courts were established 
to replace the Shanghai Mixed Court. Apart from these changes, 
however, the Settlement is governed to-day under a constitution 
which dates from 1866, and has operated with minor modifications 
ever since. 


H. LL. 
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IlI.—_CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 

February 22nd.—Details were published, in England, of the new 
Fundamental Rules of the Government which had appeared in the Jslah 
of Kabul. They included rules framed for the constitution and procedure 
of the Council of State, to consist of elected representatives from the 
provinces, and for the appointment, by the King, of a separate Chamber of 


u : : . . 
Nobles, which would deal with matters referred to it by the Cabinet. 


Argentina. 

February 20th.—General Justo was inaugurated as President. He 
appointed a Cabinet with Don Carlos Lamas as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Don Alberto Hueyo, Minister of Finance. 


Bolivia. 
February 18th.—The Cabinet resigned. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

February 16th—News reached Shanghai that Nanchang, the capital 
of Kiangsi, had been captured by the Reds, and that virtually the whole 
province was now in their hands, except the Yangtze port of Kiukiang. 


February 26th.—It was learnt that the Government had decided to double 
the amortization period for domestic bonds and lower the rate of interest 
to 6 per cent. This was estimated to reduce the cost of service by nearly 
$100 millions annually. 


EXTERNAL AFPAIRS. 

February 17th—Two British bluejackets were mortally wounded by 
Chinese shells on the British Hongkew wharf. It was reported that 45 shells 
had fallen in the International Settlement during the night. 

February 18th—Manchuria was declared an independent State by a 
committee of military leaders meeting at Mukden under General Chang 
Ching-hui, Governor of Harbin. It was described as “ midway between a 
republic and a monarchy,” with a lifetime chief executive. 

The Japanese presented an ultimatum to the Chinese army commander 
at Shanghai, demanding his withdrawal to 12} miles from the city by sunset 
the following day. If he complied, the Japanese would not advance from the 
area adjacent to Hongkew, or bombard or pursue the Chinese. The whole 
of the anti-Japanese movement would have to be stopped, and the safety of 
the lives and property of Japanese secured and the activities of snipers curbed 
in districts outside the area evacuated. 

According to a Chinese version of the ultimatum the Japanese also 
demanded the demilitarisation of Woosung. 

The British Minister addressed a Note to the Chinese Government setting 
out the facts as to the death of the British sailors and warning it that the 
British Government would have to hold each side responsible for any loss 
of British lives or property. 

Statements in Parliament re Shanghai. (See (reat Britain.) 
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February 19th—The Chinese rejected the Japanese ultimatum, and 
General Uyeda, after allowing 30 minutes’ grace, began to move forward and 
opened an artillery attack on Chapei. Tanks and mountain batteries advanced 
along the northern boundary of the Settlement. 

General Uyeda informed the press that the Chinese 19th (Cantonese) Army 
was a menace to Shanghai, and his demands were addressed to it only, and 
not to the Chinese Army, Government or people. 

It was understood that the objective of the Japanese forces was to occupy 
Kiangwan and the Wocsung railway line and protect their flank, from which 
they would later launch an attack on Chapei. The Chinese would then he 
hemmed in between them and the Soochow Creek (separating Chapei from the 
Settlement). Kiangwan was believed to be defended by part of Chang 
Kai-shek’s 87th and 88th Divisions—the National Guard. Woosung Fort 
was still in action against the Japanese warships. 

The “ North Eastern Administrative Commission ” (composed of Chang 
Ching-hui, Tsang Shi-hi, Hsi Hsia, Ma Chan-san and Tung Yu-lin) elected 
Mr. Henry Pu Yi (the ex-Emperor) as President. 

February 20th—Finding the Chinese in a strong position at Kiangwan, 
the Japanese did not make a frontal attack, but their column operating to 
the north fought its way some distance to the north-west of the village. 

Report of the fact-finding Commission received at Geneva. (See Leagu 
of Nations.) 

It was reported that a Manchurian Central Bank was being formed at 
Mukden with the sole right to issue notes, this being withdrawn from all other 
banks. (There were stated to be 13 different notes in circulation and the 
currency was subject to wild fluctuations.) . 

February 22nd.—The Japanese advanced somewhat to the north-west o! 
Kiangwan and captured Miaoshinchen village, but were unable to dislodge 
the Chinese from the whole of Kiangwan. They advanced half way to 
Tachang village (5 miles west of Kiangwan). Failing to break through the 
Chinese centre they launched a fresh attack on Chapei. 

Yen Hsi-shan was re-appointed to command the Shansi army, and Chang 
Fat-kwai was reported to be marching with his “ Ironsides ’’ to Wuchang. 

February 23rd.—The Japanese forces were understood to be consolidating 
their positions, having failed to make progress, in spite of a heavy bombard: 
ment of Kiangwan as a preparation for an infantry attack. 

The Chinese air base at Soochow (50 miles west of Shanghai) was bombed 
by Japanese aeroplanes. 

Owing to the fact that Hongkew was suffering from Chinese fire Japanese 
residents were advised to evacuate that quarter of the Settlement. Thiree 
shells struck the Italian cruiser Libia. The Chinese attack on the railway 
near Hongkew was so severe that men from Japanese warships were brought 
ashore to assist the defence. The Chinese crossed the line, but withdrew 
before heavy artillery bombardment. 

February 24th—Replying to a joint protest by the British, French, Italian 
and U.S. authorities against the shelling of positions within the Settlement, 
the Chinese authorities expressed regret, but denied responsibility on the 
ground that the Japanese had been using the Settlement as a base for 
operations. 

The Japanese were forced back at Kiangwan, most of which was still held 
by the Chinese. 

Statement by U.S. Secretary of State re policy towards China. (¢€ 
U.S.A.) 
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The Foreign Office lodged two protests with the Japanese Minister to 
Nanking, one against the independence movement in Manchuria, for which 
Japan would be held responsible, and the other against the air attack on the 
Soochow aerodrome. 

General Pai Chung-hsi, one of the Kwangsi tuchuns, was stated to have 
offered to send two divisions to Shanghai, and the Canton military leaders 
were reported to be financing their army to the extent of £13,000 a month. 

February 25th—The Japanese renewed their attacks on Kiangwan, but 
failed to capture and hold the village. Aerial attacks were also made on the 
arsenal at Lunghua, south of the French Concession. 

On the ground that foreign correspondents had been cabling ‘* unbalanced 
reports of the Shanghai situation,” the Japanese withdrew the military passes 
previously issued to European and American correspondents. 

The Executive Council of the new Manchuria issued a proclamation 
declaring the name of the State to be Manchow Kuo, with Changchun as its 
capital. 

It was reported in Nanking that Chiang Kai-shek was to be appointed 
commander of all the Chinese forces, with the object of leading an expedition 
to recover Manchuria. 

February 26th—An official statement concerning the independence 
movement in Manchuria was telegraphed to the Embassies in London, Paris 
and other principal capitals. This pointed out that the territoriai, political 
and administrative integrity of the republic was guaranteed by Article 10 
of the League Covenant and by Article 1 of the Nine-Power Treaty, and this 
guarantee had been implemented by Japan when she adhered to the League 
resolution of September 30th, 1931. The statement also quoted recent 
announcements by Japan denying any territorial designs in Manchuria, and 
stated that the Japanese authorities were endeavouring to set up in the three 
Eastern Provinces “ the so-called independent Government,” in defiance of 
all law and solemn obligations. The National Government, accordingly, did 
not recognise the secession or the independence of those Provinces or of any 
part of them. 

The aerodromes at Hangchow were bombed by ten Japanese planes. 
The village of Yenchia was occupied by the Japanese left, and the Chinese in 
Kiangwan were thus surrounded. Reports were current that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s 88th Division had been withdrawn, following heavy casualties. 

The Chinese claimed to have dislodged the Japanese from the Miaohangchen 
sector, where the Chinese line had been broken the previous day. 

February 28th.—Japanese reinforcements began disembarking in the 
Settlement and at Woosung. 

The Chinese Government issued a mandate ordering the Inspector-General 
of the Maritime Customs to set aside $8,600,000 monthly from the revenue 
for the service of internal loans, to be continued until the loans were 
liquidated. 

_ The Chinese evacuated Kiangwan and occupied a line of trenches 
immediately to the west of the village. 

Hangchow aerodrome was again bombed, and Chiang Kai-shek’s private 
aerodrome was also destroyed. 

Japanese reinforcements numbering 1,500 landed outside the Settlement 
houndary. 

_ A conference was held on board H.M.S. Kent between Admirals 
Nomura and Matsuoka and Dr. Wellington Koo and General Chang, in the 
presence of Admiral Sir Howard Kelly. 
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February 29th.—Chenju Village, where Tsai Ting-kai had his camp, was 
destroyed by Japanese bombers. The Mayor of Greater Shanghai received 
a warning from the Japanese that, if Chinese troop movements did not cease 
immediately, the railway lines to Soochow and Kashing would be destroyed. 
The mayor replied, pointing out that in the first instance the Japanese 
attacked the Chinese on 28th January, and since then had frequently brought 
reinforcements to Shanghai. The Chinese had done the same in self-defence, 
and if the Japanese bombed the railway they alone would be held responsible. 

The Japanese made three attacks on Chapei, but were driven out in 
counter-attacks. They also dropped bombs on the railway line to 
Hangchow, about seven miles from Shanghai. 

The Foreign Affairs Commission of the National Government decided to 
resume relations with the Soviet Government. (They had been broken off 
since 1929.) 

Ting Chao, commander of the C.E. Railway guards, was reported to have 
submitted to the new régime and the Japanese were therefore able to abandon 
their march on Imienpo. 

March 1st.—Reports reached Shanghai that the main body of the Japanese 
11th Division had landed just north of Liuho, about 20 miles up the Yangtze 
river. 

The Japanese began a general offensive and advanced toward Tachang 
(5 miles west of Kiangwan). General Shirakawa issued a statement to the 
effect that if the Chinese withdrew, the Japanese would not hesitate to 
suspend military activity. 

The Chinese shops in Shanghai began to re-open after being closed for a 
month in protest against the Japanese action. 


Esthonia. 

February 18th—M. Teemant, leader of the new Peasant Party, formed « 
Cabinet with M. Toenisson as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. Kerem 
Minister of National Defence, as in the previous Government. 


Finland. 

February 27th—The Lapua Party and members of the Civil Corps were 
reported to be marching on Helsingfors and at Maentsaslae in Southern 
Finland prevented by force the holding of a Socialist meeting and occupied 
the municipal buildings. The ostensible object of the mobilisation was to 
force the resignation of the Minister of the Interior. 

February 29th.—The Cabinet decided to put into operation the Nationa! 
Security Law of 1930, and to prohibit the movement of armed forces in the 
countryside or against the capital. Military arrangements for the protection 
of Helsingfors were made, but the Civic Guards were not called out. Many 
of them were believed to have gone over to the Lapua, who were commanded 
by General Wallenius, former Chief of the General Staff, and for waose artes! 
orders were issued. 


France. 

February 18th.—M. Painlevé was asked by the President to form a Cabinet, 
and accepted the task. 

February 19th.—M. Painlevé offered the portfolios of the Interior and 0! 
War to M. Laval and M. Tardieu, and they accepted. This, however, caused 
the Socialist-Radicals to withdraw their support. (The Interior Ministry 
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carried with it the duty of arranging for the elections, and it was with the idea 
of securing this office that the Socialist-Radicals had brought M. Laval’s 
Government down.) M. Painlevé accordingly took back his offer, proposing 
to retain the portfolio of the Interior himself, and giving M. Laval that of 
Foreign Affairs. MM. Laval and Tardieu suggested M. Honnorat for the 
Interior, but this was not acceptable to the Socialist-Radicals, and after 
sounding the parties of the Left and Left-Centre without success, M. Painlevé 
abandoned his attempt to form a Cabinet. 

February 21st-—M. Tardieu formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs himself, with M. Flandin Minister of Finance, M. Frangois 
Pietri Minister of National Defence, M. Laval Minister of Labour and 
M. Mahieu Minister of the Interior. The three Ministries of War, Marine and 
the Air were merged in one under M. Pietri. 

February 23rd.—M. Tardieu met the Chamber with his new Cabinet and 
obtained a vote of confidence by 309 votes to 262 after a stormy debate in 
which the Socialists attacked the deputies of the Right for describing M. Blum 
as an advocate of Germany. (M. Blum had stated that in his opinion a great 
reduction of armaments was possible at once without further guarantees of 
security.) In his Ministerial declaration the Premier said they intended 
to maintain the policy of the Laval Government, and, as regards reparations, 
to adopt the formula of adjustment of contracts freely negotiated, but no 
repudiation of signatures. They rejoiced in the arrangement made with Great 
Britain for the preparation for the Lausanne Conference, and aspired “ to a 
general entente with that noble country.” 

As for the Disarmament Conference, France alone had placed before it a 
programme of arrangements capable of immediate execution, the adoption of 
which would mean to the world a reduction of military expenditure amounting 
to 110,000 million franes a year (£880 millions at par). 

February 24th—Statement of French Ambassador in U.S.A. re policy 
towards Japan. (See U.S.A.) 

February 26th.—During the debate in the Chamber on the Budget it was 
stated that 79,600 million francs (£636,800,000 at par) had been spent as 
capital payment for war damages in the liberated regions, together with 3,905 
nillions for interest; expenditure on public works, roads and railways 
totalled 14,376 millions, and personal compensation 65,656 millions. 

The financial press published a statement that the Japanese Government 
had placed orders for war material with one firm alone amounting to 200 
nillion francs, more than half of which had already been delivered. 

February 27th.—During the debate on the naval estimates in the Chamber, 
M. Chouffet (Socialist) referring to the whole of the expenditure on national 
defence, said that the total shown was 9,594 million francs, but that 3,055 
millions had been included in the estimates for other departments which 
really concerned the armed forces or items such as pensions. The total 
was, therefore, really over 12 milliards (over £99 millions at par), and as the 
Budget was only for nine months, this was equivalent to 16,578 millions 
(£132,624,000 at par). Adding the probable amount which would be asked 
‘or in supplementary credits (2,599 millions im 1930-31) and the money 
which would have to be voted for the new fortifications, for which there was 
10 provision in the Budget, the total estimates for the year would be equivalent 
to over 20 milliards (nearly £162 millions). In 1913 France had spent 
|,472 millions on defence, equivalent in present currency to 7,360,825,000 francs 
(£58,886,600 at par). 
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Speaking in reply the Minister of National Defence did not refute these 
figures and admitted that they were spending 50 per cent. more than in 1913, 

March \st.—The Finance Committee of the Chamber adopted unanimously 
a bill authorising a Government loan of 600 million francs to Czechoslovakia, 

The Cabinet approved the scheme for the amalgamation of the Ministries 
of War, Marine and Air in a single Ministry of National Defence. 


Germany. 

February 22nd.—The plans for the reorganisation and amalgamation of 
the principal banks were completed. The Government undertook to advance 
up to 250 million marks in cash of new capital to make up the losses sustained 
in July, 1931 (estimated at 740 millions) and the existing capital of each 
bank was to be drastically reduced. The Government also guaranteed 
credit to the extent of 400 million marks. 

At a Nazi meeting in Berlin Herr Goebbels announced that Herr Hitler 
would stand as a candidate in the Presidential election. 

February 23rd.—It was announced that there would be four candidates 
for the Presidential election, as Herr Thalmann was standing for the Com- 
munists and Colonel Duesterberg for the Nationalists. (He was a Stablhelm 
leader.) 

The Reichstag accepted unanimously the Government’s motion that the 
Presidential election should be held on March 13th, with the second ballot on 
April 10th. 

February 25th—In a speech in the Reichstag, the Chancellor attacked 
the policy of the Nazis, whose criticism of the Government's foreign policy 
he described as superficial. He denied their allegation that the Government 
had taken steps prejudicial to President Hoover's initiative in June. On 
the subject of the Presidential election he said, “‘ Don’t forget ; it depends 
on the re-election of President von Hindenburg whether the world will believe 
that the German people still have respect and veneration for history and for 
a historic personage.” 

The Brunswick Government announced the appointment of Herr Hitler 
to a post in the Legation in Berlin. 

February 26th—The Reichstag adjourned, after a vote of no-confidence 
in the Cabinet had been rejected by 289 votes to 264. Motions against 
General Groener (the Minister of Defence and the Interior) and against 
Herr Dietrich (Minister of Finance) were defeated by majorities of 45 and 
41 respectively. A motion for the dissolution of the Reichstag was defeated 
by 71 votes. 

Herr Hitler took the oath of office as an official of the Brunswick Govern- 
ment, thus pledging his loyalty to the Republican Constitution. 


Great Britain. 

February 17th—The Board of Trade published the details of tie balances 
of payments for 1931, showing an estimated adverse balance for the year of 
£110 millions. 

February 18th—The Bank of England reduced its discount rate from 
6 to 5 per cent. 

February 22nd.—The Foreign Secretary made a statement in Parliament 
regarding Shanghai where, he said, the position was very serious. The 
Consular reports, which would be published on February 25th, showed that 
before January 18th there had been an intensive anti-Japanese boycott, 
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and on that day there was an attack on the Japanese, followed by reprisals 
afew days later. Then came the Japanese demands and a state of emergency 
was declared in the Settlement, and since then serious fighting had been 
yoing on. The Government would direct its full influence in support of the 
moral authority of the League, and it was ready to offer its good offices to 
both nations, with both of which it was friendly. Britain’s special interests 
in the Far East were peace and trade, though not trade at the price of boycott 
of others. He gave an assurance that there was no truth whatever in any 
story of a secret compact or any arrangement whatever with Japan. Finally, 
the duty of the League was to hear both sides, after collecting all the informa- 
tion, and it would be quite improper for anyone to attempt to pronounce a 
partial or interim judgment in a matter where everything depended on the 
report which would have to be made by the League being recognised on both 
sides as proceeding from a complete sense of impartiality. 

February 25th—The Import Duty Bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons by 442 votes to 62. 

In reply to questions in Parliament the President of the Board of Trade 
said that during December 1931 and January 1932, the value of arms, 
ammunition and naval and military stores exported from the U.K. to Japan 
was £29,648 and £12,285 respectively. 

The Stationery Office published as a White Paper the Reports to the League 
by the Shanghai Committee appointed by the Secretary-General. Cmd. 4021. 

February 29th.—The Import Duties Bill passed through all its stages in 
the House of Lords and received the Royal Assent. 


India. 

February 18th.—The Middleton Report on the disturbances in Kashmir 
was published. It found that there was agitation against the State which 
compelled the authorities to suppress a compaign of conspiracy conducted 
by irresponsible Moslem leaders. 

It was announced that Colonel E. J. Colvin had been appointed Prime 
Minister of Kashmir State. (He was the Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States). 

February 20th.—Official figures were published showing that approximately 
12,000 persons had been convicted for civil disobedience and 3,000 had been 
arrested under the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

February 25th—It was announced that convictions during the civil 
disobedience campaign of 1930-31 totalled 60,498. It was also stated that 
since the abandonment of the gold standard gold valued at approximately 
£36,750,000 had been exported. 


lrish Free State. 
February 16th.—The General Election was held. . 
February 22nd.—The results of the polling, omitting seven seats in Sligo- 
Leit rim, where polling was postponed, were Government, 53 seats, Republicans 
—— Fail) 68, Independents and Farmers 15, and Labour and Independent 
wzbour 9. 


Japan. 

February 17th.—Reports were received from Mr. Debuchi that the U.S. 
Secretary of State was preparing a strong Note protesting against the landing 
of troops in the International Settlement, and warning Japan that she would 
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be held responsible if the Chinese made Japan’s act a pretext for attacking 
it and causing loss of American lives. 

The Government was understood to have approved the terms of the 
ultimatum to be presented by General Uyeda, demanding the withdrawal of 
the Cantonese troops 12} miles from the Settlement. 

The Admiralty issued a statement justifying the use of aeroplanes in the 
Shanghai area on the ground that 2,700 marines were facing 30,000 Chinese 
soldiers, and 2,000 plain clothes soldiers were ravaging the district ; if the 
marines had been defeated the Japanese would have been massacred, and in 
such circumstances aerial bombing was the only effective defence the Japanese 
possessed. 

February 18th.—The Foreign Office intimated that the Government was 
not considering recognition of the new Manchurian State, and would not 
recognise it till it showed that it possessed all the attributes of a political 
entity. 

Officials of the Government stated that they considered the appeal of the 
League to be irregular, since it emanated neither from the Council, for whom 
the twelve members were not empowered to speak, nor from the twelve 
Governments involved. 

The Government sent to Geneva a statement of its views on the second 
report of the Shanghai Commission. 

February 19th.—Official statements were issued with a view to dispelling 
ideas that the operations at Shanghai formed the introduction to some 
far-reaching policy of intervention or aggression. The Shanghai incident 
had developed far beyond foreseen proportions, owing to the resistance of the 
Cantonese army, which seemed to be controlled_only by its own generals. 
Japan, with 25,000 nationals in Shanghai, was compelled to protect them 
when the naval forces proved insufficient, and no settlement was possible 
except one which removed the Cantonese to a safe distance. That accom- 
plished, it would be seen that Japan had no aim in China beyond the 
establishment of a neutral or demilitarised zone, which seemed the only way 
of ending the organised boycotts. 

February 20th—It was understood that the principles on which the 
Government’s approval of the declaration of independence of Manchuria 
would be based were as follows: Recognition of the rights and obligations 
of the former Government; principle of the ‘‘ open-door” ; conclusion of 
treaties with foreign countries in respect of vested rights and interests of 
foreigners ; protection of foreign lives and property, and codperation for 
the development of the country’s resources. 

The General Election was held. (There were 674 candidates for the 
466 seats in the Chamber.) 

February 21st.——The election results showed that the Government 
(Seiyukai) Party had secured 86 seats and the Minseito 55. The Seiyukai 
had several gains in the rural districts, owing to the relief the abandonment 
of the gold standard gave to the farmers. 

The Foreign Minister issued a signed statement, repudiating the idea that 
Japan intended withdrawing from the League. It also stated that there was 
no intention of repudiating the Nine-Power Treaty or the Kellogg Treaty; 
or of permanently occupying portions of territory south of the Great Wall, 
or of annexing any part of Manchuria. It also denied that Japan had any 
intention of abandoning her friendship with Britain and America, “ whic! 
has hitherto been such a conspicuous feature of her foreign policy,” or was 
contemplating any action against the Soviets or the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
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As regards the Nine-Power Treaty Mr. Yoshizawa said its terms were not 
wholly appropriate now, and its defect was that “it envisaged China not as 
it was, but as the Powers thought it ought to be.” 

February 22nd.—The final results of the General Election showed that the 
Seiyukai party secured 303 seats, the Minseito 146, the Proletarians 5, and 
others 10. 

Count Makine, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, consulted with Prince 
Saionji, the Elder Statesman. 

British Foreign Secretary’s Statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

February 23rd.—The Government replied to the Appeal of the League 
Committee of Twelve in a Note declaring that it could not recognise China 
as an “ organised people ”’ in the sense of the League Covenant. The fact 
that the Chinese authorities controlled only limited areas must profoundly 
modify the application of the Covenant to Chinese affairs. The Note admitted 
that it was not easy to work out all the implications of this situation, but 
declared that the task would have to be faced. The only practical move 
suggested was the establishment of a safety zone around Shanghai. 

February 24th.—Publication of text of Government’s Note to the League. 
(See League of Nations.) 

Mr. Stimson’s letter re Far East policy and statement to press by 
Ambassador in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

February 25th—The spokesman of the Foreign Office repudiated Mr. 
Stimson’s suggestion that Japan had violated the Nine-Power Treaty, and 
said she had not suggested either the revision or the abrogation of the agree- 
ment. Regarding the assertion that America had agreed to give up battle- 
ships and to abandon further fortifications at Guam and in the Philippines 
partly because of the guarantees. given in the Nine-Power Treaty, the spokes- 
man declared that the deliberations at Washington on the naval aspect were 
completed before questions of China were considered. 

The official view, also, was that Mr. Stimson was mistaken in believing that 
if the Powers stood aloof China would work out her own salvation, and Japan 
considered that absolute non-interference had now become impossible. 

It was understood in Tokyo that General Shirakawa (an ex-Minister for 
War) was to take over the supreme command of the forces in the Shanghai 
area. 

February 26th—It was understood in Tokyo that the operations in 
Manchuria had been costing less than one million yen a month, but those in 
Shanghai were more expensive, and bonds for 54 million yen had already been 
issued. The Cabinet sanctioned a further issue of 22 millions. 

The Foreign Minister received the Ambassadors of Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., France and Italy, who urged him to keep the military operations in 
Shanghai outside the boundaries of the International Settlement, and to 
provide for any reinforcements being landed at places other than those within 
the Settlement area. 

Soviet Foreign Commissar’s complaints to the Japanese Ambassador. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

Note to the Secretary-General of the League from the delegation at Geneva. 
(See League of Nations.) 

_ February 27th—It was categorically denied in Tokyo that the army was 
giving any support to White Russians in Manchuria. 

[It was announced that the Japanese representatives at Shanghai and 
Geneva had been instructed to make known “ at an appropriate time and to 
the appropriate authorities,” the Government’s readiness to stop the Shanghai 
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hostilities whenever the Chinese proved their willingness to withdraw froy 
the 12} mile zone and, on its part, to undertake that the Japanese troops 
should likewise be withdrawn ‘‘a certain distance,’ when the Chines 
evacuation had actually taken place. 

The Government’s reply to the complaints of the Soviet Government was 
communicated to the Soviet Foreign Commissariat. It expressed respect 
for Soviet interests in Manchuria, and requested the permission of the Soviet 
representatives on the Board of the C.E.R. for the transport of Japanese 
troops over the eastern section of the line to Imienpo, or, if necessary, to 
Hailin (90 miles from the frontier) for the protection of the lives of Japanes 
subjects. 

February 28th.—It was reported in Tokyo that an amicable solution had 
been reached after a joint investigation of the Wanpaoshan affair of June, 
1931. 

February 29th—The League Manchuria Commission arrived in Tokyo, 
It was intimated in official circles that Japan was ready to act jointly with 
the Powers to settle the Shanghai dispute by a round-table conference on 
the spot, and would agree that troops of the other Powers should police 
the neutral zone after the Chinese withdrawal, which, however, would have 
to precede the conference. 


League of Nations. 

February \7th—The Secretary-General published the text of an “ urgent 
appeal’ despatched the previous evening to Japan, and drafted by the 
members of the Council, omitting China and Japan. This pointed out 
that China had accepted all the League’s proposals, and said that Japan oughit 
to recognise the very special responsibility for restraint which devolved upon 
her in virtue of her position as a permanent member of the Council. The 
twelve members of the Council were far from disregarding the grievances 
advanced by Japan, but could not but regret that she had not found it possible 
to make full use of the methods of peaceful settlement provided in the 
Covenant. The terms of Article 10 were recalled, and Japan was reminded 
that she had acknowledged her responsibility as to respecting China’s territorial 
integrity by becoming a signatory to the Nine-Power Treaty. The Council 
accordingly appealed “to Japan’s high sense of honour to recognise the 
obligations of her special position, and of the confidence which the nations have 
placed in her as a partner in the organisation and maintenance of peace.” 

The Japanese delegate raised two objections to the convocation of 4 
meeting of the Assembly in accordance with the Chinese application, and 2 
further legal point in connection with the application itself. He urged that 
the convocation was illegal because the Chinese application was conditional, 
and also that Japan had not agreed to the dispute being dealt with under 
Article 15 of the Covenant. 

The question was submitted to a Committee of Jurists for an opinion s 
to the legal aspect. 

A statement was published giving details of the armed forces of the 
U.S.S.R. as at January Ist, 1931, which the Soviet Government communicated 
to the Secretariat in April, 1931. The total number of effectives was givel 
as 562,000, of which 504,303 belonged to the land forces, 28,658 to the alr 
force and 29,039 to the navy. Formations organised on a military basis 
consisted of 28,150 G.P.U. frontier guards, 17,240 G.P.U. frontier troop: 
stationed in the home country, and 13,200 escort troops. The total numbe! 
of aeroplanes, for all three arms, was 750, and the total budgetary expenditure 
in 1931, was 1,290 million roubles, 
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February 18th.—The Committee of Jurists upheld the Council’s view that 
the Chinese application for a special meeting of the Assembly was in order. 

The Chinese representative asked for a special meeting of the Council 
for the following day, in view of the likelihood of a Japanese offensive at 
Shanghai. 

February 19th.—The Council issued a further appeal to Japan to withhold 
military operations under the terms of her ultimatum to China, and decided 
‘o call a meeting of the Assembly for March 3rd. 

In a statement before the Council Dr. Yen said a battle, in which 100,000 
men were involved, was about to begin, and asked the League to put into 
execution conservatory measures such as would stop the bloodshed which 
would ensue “ through the outrageous demand of the Japanese military.” 
There were 40,000 Japanese troops at Shanghai, with 40 warships. 

Dr. Sato began by expressing great regret for the bombing of the Flood 
Relief camp, the result of a misunderstanding due to the barbed wire round 
the camp, which caused it to be mistaken for neighbouring Chinese entrench- 
ments. He insisted that Japan had made every effort to stop hostilities and 
hoped an armistice would have been agreed to. As regards reference to the 
Assembly, this, he said, meant that the Council was admitting its inability 
to settle the problem itself. The Covenant applied to “ organised Powers ”’ 
the present was a case dealing with complete anarchy. The Japanese found 
themselves in a situation analogous to that in which many Powers had 
found themselves in the course of the previous few years. If, a few years 
earlier, a method of legitimate protection was admitted for a Power, Japan 
could claim the same right. In the League, unfortunately, Japan had not 
been able to find effective support to safeguard her rights. His country 
had practically no outlet for its population ; countries which had immense 
and sparsely populated areas refused admission to Japanese, but the League 
had not protested when Russia had annexed Outer Mongolia. Finally, 
Japan was not seeking territorial conquest; she only wished to establish 
herself in Manchuria and she would retire from Shanghai as soon as her 
nationals were protected. She would leave to neutral forces the care of 
watching over a neutral zone. 

Dr. Yen said it was a libel to describe China as in a state of anarchy— 
and asked, did the running amok of an army and navy suggest the case 
of a well-organised Government ? If there had been any confusion in China 
to-day it was in large part due to Japan’s intrigues. 

The President of the Council recalled the Council’s appeal to Japan and 
said he saw hope in Mr. Sato’s statement that Japan would respect Article 10 
of the Covenant. He urged that action should immediately be taken to delay 
the putting into effect of the ultimatum, and was sure that China would 
uot refuse action by mediators for the establishment of a neutral zone. 

This appeal was supported by each member in turn and the Council adopted 
a resolution referring the dispute to the Assembly, and calling a meeting of 
that body for March 3rd. 

The Council adopted the report of the rapporteur on the Memel case, 
recommending that the four Powers which signed the Memel Convention 
should appeal to the International Court at The Hague for an advisory 
opinion regarding the legality of the Lithuanian action. 

February 21st.—The Shanghai fact-finding Commission’s third report was 
received by the Secretariat. This contained the terms of the Japanese 
ultimatum, and stated that fighting had gone on all day during February 20th. 
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February 24th—The text was published of the Note addressed to th 
League by the Japanese Government in reply to the League’s communica. 
tion of February 16th making an appeal to Japan to exercise restraint in the 
dispute with China. The Japanese Government declared that the members 
of the Council Committee were forcing an open door, for it lay in the hand 
of the Chinese leaders to bring about the discontinuance of the armed conflict; 
‘ which Japan would never have begun, and which she intensely deplores an¢ 
dislikes.” The Note made the following eight points: (1) It was not under. 
stood why the appeal was addressed to Japan ; the Chinese were the attacking 
party. (2) The appeal had no positive suggestion to offer, such as the 
establishment of a safety zone. (3) There was no reason why the aggressive 
measures of China should be condoned because of her pacific declarations 
while the defensive measures of Japan were branded as hostile. Japan had 
participated unreservedly in the process of settlement provided in th 
Covenant, but she was legally and morally entitled to decline to put herselj 
unreservedly in the hands of her colleagues. (4) The measure she was taking 
was purely defensive, and did not infringe Article 10 of the Covenant. Np 
question of this Article had been raised on previous occasions when othe: 
Powers had taken strong measures. (5) Japan entertained no territorial 0 
political ambitions in China. (6) She was prepared to stand by all he 
obligations under the Nine-Power Treaty, but it would be “ improper to 
discuss its terms with Powers other than those party to that engagement.” 
(7) It must be emphasised that Japan did not consider China an “ organised 
people ’’ within the meaning of the Covenant. (8) Japan believed that the 
Powers, on reflection, would find themselves in agreement with her views 
and she repudiated altogether the suggestion that she desired war. If th 
efforts of the Twelve Powers succeeded in bringing about a pacific attitude on 
the part of China “nowhere will more sincere delight be felt than in 
Japan.” 

February 27th.—The Japanese delegation handed a Note to the Secretary 
General regarding the Shanghai question. 

February 29th.—An emergency meeting of the Council was held, at whic! 
Sir John Simon made a statement in which he said that at the meeting a 
Shanghai on board H.M.S. Kent, the principle of mutual and simultaneow 
withdrawal on either side had been agreed to and the arrangements proposed 
as to how the evacuated area could be controlled had been submitted to th: 
Chinese and Japanese Governments. 

M. Paul-Boncour then laid before the Council a proposal which, he saw, 
would require the active codperation of all the Powers with interests in 
Shanghai. It provided that a conference should be set up there of all 
the Powers concerned, including China and Japan, to restore peaceful con- 
ditions, and should be undertaken on the basis that Japan had no politica! 
or territorial designs and no intention of establishing a Japanese settlement 
in Shanghai or of otherwise advancing the exclusive interests of the Japanes 
and that China entered the conference on the basis that the safety ant 
integrity of the Settlement and the French Concession must be preserved 
under arrangements which would secure these areasfrom danger. The meetin: 
of the Conference was to be subject to the previous cessation of hostilities 
Sir John Simon, who supported the proposal, said he was authorised to 
communicate to the Council the assurance that the U.S. Government 
prepared to associate itself with the step and to instruct its representatives 
in Shanghai to codperate with those who were members of the League in tle 
fullest measure in the plan. 
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Mr. Sato accepted it, subject to his Government’s approval, and made 
a statement to the effect that in the Shanghai area Japan’s sole aim was to 
remove from the Settlement an imminent danger and to restore peaceful 
conditions. She would be prepared to codperate with other Powers to settle 
the situation as soon as calm was re-established under conditions which would 
guarantee the security of the Settlement and of Japanese lives, and would, 
accordingly, have no objection to the meeting there of a round-table conference. 
Japan had no intention of taking advantage of the situation to realise political 
or territorial ambitions, and the reports published as to her contemplating 
establishing neutral zones round some of the chief Chinese cities in no wise 
represented the intentions of the Government. 

Dr. Yen said he would transmit the proposals to his Government and 
strongly urge it to accept them. The French, German and Spanish delegates 


also supported them. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

February 17th—The representatives of Finland, Estonia, Rumania, 
Austria and Uruguay made statements to the Conference. The Finnish 
Foreign Minister remarked that the French plan for an international police 
force referred to the possibility of the duties therein foreseen being carried 
out by “an international Power.” He realised that the application of the 
Disarmament Convention might involve the creation of an international 
organ still wider in scope than the League. Finland was ready to support 
the creation of such a body, in so far as it was essential to the success of 
universal disarmaments 

The Rumanian delegate supported the practical suggestions of the British, 
American, Italian and French representatives for the abolition of poison gas 
and bacteria, and the bombardment of open cities. 

The Austrian delegate pleaded for an equality of footing with all contracting 
parties in the first Convention for the reduction of armaments. 

The Estonian delegate asked for a clear distinction between the ideal at 
which they were aiming and the practical possibilities under existing 
conditions. One of the essentials for peace was the elimination of the causes 
of distrust, such as economic isolation. 

The Uruguayan representative asked for the removal of the causes of the 
state of “* silent rebellion ’’ in which a large part of European public opinion 
found itself as a result of the perpetuation of certain clauses in the Peace 
Treaties, and pointed to the dangers surrounding the existence of “ wounded 
patriotic sentiment.” 

February 18th—Herr Nadolny presented the German proposals to the 
Conference under five heads, prefaced by a preamble explaining that the 
Draft Convention was rejected because it followed principles of disarmament 
which diverged from those of the Peace Treaties (for instance, it left Powers 
in possession of offensive weapons). The points were: (1) Voluntary recruit- 
ment of armies, or, if this were impracticable, trained reserves to be included 
in any scheme of limitation ; (2) Abolition of tanks and limitation of calibre 
of all guns outside fortified areas to 3 ins., and inside fortified areas to 6 ins, 
Abolition of all forts that might by their proximity be a menace to a neighbour- 
ing country ; (3) Reduction of maximum size of warships to 10,000 tons, and 
of their gun calibre to 11 ins. The highest tonnage of individual ships to be 
reduced collaterally with the total fleet tonnage. Naval disarmament to 
proceed under three categories, vessels over 6,000 tons, cruisers, over 800 tons, 
and destroyers, not exceeding 800 tons. All submarines to be abolished. All 
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coast defences which “ command natural waterways ” to be abolished, so tha: 
“all nations may have free and unimpeded passage”; (4) Abolition of 
military aviation and aerial bombing. Civil aviation to be regulated by 
restrictions such as those imposed on Germany ; (5) Prohibition of gas and 
bacterial warfare, and of all traffic in arms. Public control of factories 
producing armaments. 

The German Government proposed that disarmament should proceed 
under international control, and be the same for all. 

The delegates of Australia, Bulgaria and Haiti also spoke. The first. 
named supported the abolition of submarines, the reduction in warship tonnage 
and in gun calibre and the prohibition of gas warfare. 

February 19th.—Representatives of India, Egypt and Mexico addressed 
the Conference. The Aga Khan paid a tribute to “the protective power 
of the British Navy ” over Indian sea-borne trade. In criticising the French 
plan for an international police force, he asked how it would be possible to 
establish a supreme authority with Powers like the U.S.A. and USSR. 
outside the League. 

The Egyptian delegate submitted proposals for adoption in the Draft 
Convention as a basis of discussion; they included abolition of aggressive 
armaments, reduction and limitation of defensive weapons and the placing 
of material forces at the disposal of the League. 

The Mexican delegate declared that his country accepted the Draft 
Convention. 

February 20th.—The speakers in the Conference were the High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa, the Lithuanian Foreign Minister and the delegate of 
Chile. Mr. te Water said that, while sympathising with the French idea 
of substituting codperation between the nations for that of national isolation, 
he felt that this could only come about—but would come about—when nations 
had disarmed. 

M. Zaunius said the ideal of disarmament and the organisation of peace 
could only be realised by moral disarmament—the creation of an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence, requiring the collaboration of educational authorities 
and the press. 

The Chilean delegate said he considered that, from the standpoint of Latin 
America, reduction of armaments should be sought by means of regional 
agreements, and this idea did not conflict with Article 8 of the Covenant. 

The Secretariat issued proposals, made by Italy, that the Conference should 
examine first of ail the question of prohibiting all war material of a specific 
character. ; 

February 22nd.—The British delegation handed to the Secretariat its 
Government’s proposals for simplifying the work of the Conference. It 
suggested that the following questions should be studied with a view to 
seeing which were practicable: (1) Limitation of effectives ; (2) Prohibition 
of mobile guns over a certain calibre ; (3) Abolition of submarines , (4) Limita- 
tion or reduction of size of warships and calibre of their guns ; (5) Examination 
of the question of aerial bombing; (6) Abolition of gas and bacteriological 
warfare ; and (7) Establishment of a Permanent Disarmament Commission. 

February 23rd.—The Bureau of the Conference (the President and 14 Vice- 
Presidents) decided to accelerate the work by shortening the Easter adjourn- 
ment. This was to last from March 19th to April 4th only, when the session 
would re-open. 

The Secretariat circulated a resolution put forward by the Soviet delegation 
which, if passed, would enable it to submit again the convention for total 
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disarmament proposed by M. Litvinoff in the Preparatory Commission on 
February 15th, 1928. The delegation asked that if this were rejected, 
consideration should be given to the proposal for proportional and progressive 
reduction brought forward by it on March 23rd, 1928. 

The Chinese delegation’s proposal was also circulated to the effect that the 
scale of armaments should be determined by (1) size of the country, 
(2) number of population, (3) length and nature of frontiers and coast, 
(4) facility of communications of all kinds, (5) degree of security against 
aggression, and (6) national resources. 

The delegates of Bolivia, Colombia, Guatemala and Venezuela presented 
their Governments’ views to the plenary session of the Conference. 

February 24th—The general discussion was concluded with a review by 
the President of the 50 speeches made since the Conference opened. The 
(General Committee subsequently met and elected Dr. Benes as rapporteur. 
Sir John Simon proposed that the Draft Convention should be used as the 
framework for the Committee’s discussions, and read a proposal to that 
effect, “ full liberty being reserved to all delegations to develop their own 
proposals in subsequent debate and to move their amendments in the form 
of modifications, additions or omissions at the appropriate point.” This was 
agreed to by most of the delegates of the great Powers, the German delegate, 
however, stipulating that his proposals should have equal weight with the 
Draft Convention, and with the proposals of other Powers. 

M. Tardieu then pointed out that France would agree to consider modifica- 
tions and amendments of the Convention, but would oppose any attempt to 
substitute other principles for those forming the basis of the Convention, 
whether they came from Germany or elsewhere. (The reference was to 
Article 53 of the Convention.) 

Mr. Gibson and Mr. Matsudaira supported the British proposal, the former 
describing the Convention as providing a “large and roomy framework,” 

-though it did not follow that all points would be debated. 

M. Litvinoff demanded that the Conference should decide whether it was 
going to discuss disarmament or not. If total disarmament were ruled out, 
the Soviet delegation would be glad to collaborate in promotion, reduction 
and limitation using the Convention as a framework, but it would have to be 
widened, while some of its parts would have to be removed and replaced. 

February 25th—At the meeting of the General Committee M. Litvinoff 
brought forward his proposal for general and complete disarmament, which 
was rejected, with only Russia and Turkey supporting it. In his speech 
M. Litvinoff pointed out that while the Council was sending appeals to the 
Far East “ shipload after shipload of military supplies for the continuation of 
the bloodshed are being freely and openly sent to the belligerent States from 
other countries with the consent of their Governments.” 

Signor Madariaga attempted to reconcile the motions of the Soviet delegate 
and Sir John Simon (who wished simply to base the work of the Conference on 
the Draft Convention) but without success, and Sir John Simon’s motion was 
adopted unanimously, 

A Political Committee was formed, after German, American and Italian 
opposition to it had been withdrawn on the intervention of Sir John Simon, 
who appealed for unanimity on what was only a question of procedure. 

February 27th.—The five Committees met to elect their presidents, and 
Mr. Henderson was elected chairman of the Political Committee, and Dr. Benes 
happorteur. 
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Lithuania. 

February 20th.—Adoption by League Council of report on the Meme! 
case. (See League of Nations.) 

February 23rd.—Herr Boettcher resigned his post as President of the Meme| 
Directorate, on the ground that the “ League Council’s negotiations have 
shown that it may be months before a decision is reached as to whether thp 
Governor has the right to dismiss the President.” 


Peru. 
February 26th—The Government resigned. 


Spain. 

February 20th—The Chamber met in special session to deal with the 
Budget for 1932, which showed revenue estimated at £103 millions 
(4,550 million pesetas) and expenditure at about £101 millions (4,461 millions), 
Expenditure on education was increased by £1,300,000, and on public works 
by £6 millions. Naval and military expenditure was reduced by £1,700,000, 
and that in respect of Morocco by £1 million. 

February 27th—The Supreme Court rejected the appeal of the Jesuits 
against the dissolution of their Order in Spain. 


U.S.S.R. 

February 17th.—Publication of Statement re armed forces of the Soviet 
Union. (See League of Nations.) 

February 19th.—It was learnt that a decree had been signed by Molotof 
and Stalin ordering the despatch of 1 million tons of grain to the middle and 
lower Volga basins, West Siberia and Kazakstan, owing to a failure of the 
harvest. The State farms were to receive 240,000 tons and the Kolkhozi 
650,000 tons, and the relief was to be regarded as a loan to be returned by the 
peasants from the 1932 harvest. 

February 26th.—The Assistant Foreign Commissar presented the Japanese 
Ambassador with three complaints in respect of events in Manchuria. He 
asked for an explanation of a report that the Japanese military commander 
in Harbin had asked the C.E.R. to transport 17 train loads of troops to 
stations east of Harbin up to the Soviet frontier at Pogranichnaya ; also as 
to the request that these troops should be carried at half price, or free, if used 
for protecting the railway, which was a political request outside the competence 
of a commercial enterprise such as the railway management ; and thirdly, 
as to the activities of White Guards, whom the Japanese were alleged to be 
encouraging in an attempt to attack the Soviet Maritime Province. 

February 29th.—According to Japanese reports, two army corps of Soviet 
troops were concentrated in the neighbourhood of Vladivostock and 100,(00 
in the Ussuri district. New forts were stated to be under construction at 
various points on the Amur. 


U.S.A. 
February 17th—Japanese Ambassador’s report to Tokyo re Note from 


Mr. Stimson. (See Japan.) 

February 18th.—The State Department issued a categorical denial of reports 
that the Government had a hand in framing the appeal of the League Council 
to Japan, and stated that it was not even aware that the Note was to le 
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February 19th.—The Federa] Reserve Credit Expansion Bill was passed 
bv the Senate. 

February 24th.—Mr. Stimson, in a letter to Senator Borah, as Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate,made a statement of the policy of 
the Government in all thatconcerned China. He asserted that the Nine-Power 
Treaty formed the legal basis upon which rested the Open-Door policy towards 
China, this policy—which had rested for 20 years upon informal commitments 
made by various Powers—having been “ crystallised into the so-called Nine- 
Power Treaty which gave definition and precision to the principles upon which 
the policy rested.” It was known, in 1922, that China would require many 
more years of economic and political effort to develop the free institutions 
of a self-governing republic, and the Treaty was a covenant of self-denial 
among the Powers in deliberate renunciation of any policy of aggression 
which might tend to interfere with that development. That Treaty did not 
stand alone, and it must be remembered that it was one of several entered 
into at Washington, all of which were inter-related and inter-dependent. 
The Conference was essentially a disarmament conference, to promote peace 
not only by the cessation of competition in armaments, but by the solution of 
disturbing problems which threatened it, particularly in the Far East. The 
willingness of the U.S. Government to surrender its then commanding lead 
in battleship construction, and not to fortify further its positions in Guam 
and the Philippines was “ predicated upon the self-denying covenants con- 
tained in the Nine-Power Treaty, which assured the nations not only of equal 
opportunity in their Eastern trade, but also against the military aggrandise- 
ment of any other Power at the expense of China. One cannot discuss the 
possibility of modifying or abrogating those provisions of the Treaty without 
considering the promises upon which they are really dependent.” 

Mr. Stimson then said that “‘a programme for the protection of China 
from outside aggression is an essential part” of any system of orderly 
development by the law of nations such as was aimed at by the conclusion 
of the Treaty and of the Kellogg Pact, and declared that, in Manchuria and 
Shanghai, “it is clear that a situation has developed which cannot in any 
circumstances be reconciled with the obligations of the covenants of these 
two Treaties, and that if the Treaties had been faithfully observed such a 
situation could not have arisen.” These events, far from indicating the 
advisability of any modification of the Treaties, ‘have tended to bring 
home the vital importance of their faithful observance.” They saw no 
reason for abandoning the enlightened principles which were embodied in 
those Treaties and ‘‘ no evidence has come to us to indicate that due 
compliance with them would have interfered with the adequate protection 
of the legitimate rights in China of the signatories of these Treaties and 
their nationals.”’ 

Finally, referring to the U.S. Note of January 7th, Mr. Stimson said 
‘if a similar decision should be reached and a similar position taken by 
the other Governments of the world (not to recognise any situation or 
agreement entered into by China and Japan in violation of treaties) a caveat 
will be placed upon such action which, we believe, will effectively bar the 
legality hereafter of any title or right sought to be obtained by pressure 
or treaty violation, and which, as has been shown by history in the past, 
will eventually lead to the restoration to China of the rights and titles of 
which she may have been deprived.” 

American policy in the past had rested upon an abiding faith in the 
future of the people of China and upon the ultimate success, in dealing with 
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them, of the principles of fair-play, patience and mutual goodwill, and “ we 
are prepared,” he concluded, “ to make that our policy for the future,” 

The Japanese Ambassador made a statement to Japanese press corp. 
spondents in New York in which he warned the Japanese people not to take 
optimistic views because certain U.S. Senators opposed an economic blockade 
of Japan. American opinion, he said, was becoming more hostile each day, 

The French Ambassador issued a statement referring to “ 
current in this city according to which the French Government had some 
kind of understanding with Japan and was supporting the latter’s policy,” 
an adding that “ M. Claudel wishes to re-affirm that such an opinion ig 
positively without foundation.” 

February 26th.—The Federal Reserve Credit Expansion Bill, as amended 
in a joint conference of the Senate and the House of Representatives, was 
passed by Congress. 

The Territories Committee of the Senate approved a Bill providing for the 
grant of the independence of the Philippine Islands within 19 years. 

February 27th—The President signed the Federal Reserve Credit Bill, 
and issued a statement in which he described it as a “ national defence 
measure.’ By increasing the sum of free gold in the Federal Reserve system 
it would enable the banks of that system “ beyond question to meet any 
conceivable demand that might be made on them at home or from abroad.” 


IV.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated February 20th, 1932. 
Text of Treaty of Non-Aggression and for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
between Finland and the U.S.S.R. Signed on January 21st, 1932. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated February 27th, 1932. 

1. French proposals at the Disarmament Conference and extracts from 
M. Tardieu’s speech. 

2. Extracts from the speeches and proposals of the delegates of different 
States. 


Europdische Gesprache, for January-February, 1932. 
Extracts from the speeches and declarations of German, Soviet and Swiss 
statesmen on disarmament. 


Bulletin of the International Intermediary Institute. Volume XXVI, No. |, 
January, 1932. 


1. Text of Treaty of Non-aggression initialled on August 29th, 1931, 
between France and the U.S.S.R. 


2. Text of the Constitution of the Spanish Republic. 


3. Documents dealing with Reparations and War Debts :— 

(i) Text of Communiqués issued after official French visits to Berlin 
and Washington. (September 29th, and October 27th, 1931.) 

(ii) Press interviews with Senator Borah. (October 23rd, 1931.) 

(iii) Text of German Memorandum to the Bank for International 
Settlements. (November 19th, 1931.) 

(iv) Press interview with Dr. Briining. (January 9th, 1932.) 

(v) Speeches by M. Laval and M. Franklin-Bouillon in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. (November 26th, 1931.) 
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